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A LITTLE-NOTICED TYPE OF VERGILIAN LINE 



By Wakhen S. GIordis 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 



The type of line in question is suggested by a characteristic of 
the elegiac couplet. In stud5dng this meter several years ago my 
attention was called to the claim of an eminent EngUsh authority 
that assonance is frequently foimd between the final syllables of the 
respective parts of the pentameter of the elegiac couplet. It is a 
fact that, opening almost anjrwhere in Tibullus or Propertius, one 
will find a line of the type of 

Audax laudandaelsacra docere deae. — ^Tib. 3. 5. 8. 

It will quickly be seen, however, that these Unes usually close with 
a substantive, while the first half of the pentameter closes with a 
modifier of that substantive. This at once raises the question 
whether the essential fact is the similarity of sound or the gram- 
matical dependence. A little later in the same poem, line 16, we 

find: 

Nee venit tardo|curva senecta pede. 

and in line 18 : 

Cum ceeidit fato|consul uterque pari. 

That is, we almost never find assonance without grammatical 
dependence; but we do find, in those positions, grammatical 
dependence without assonance. Further study of the elegiacs of 
Tibullus and Propertius confirms the suggestion of these examples. 
The poets frequently close the first member of the pentameter with 
a word which qualifies a noun standing at the end of the line. 
When these agreeing words happen to be of the same declension we 
have assonance, but the proportion of cases where agreement is 
accompanied by assonance is no greater in these positions than in 
cases of agreement taken at random from Latin prose and poetry. 
This demonstrates that agreement and not assonance is the essential 
fact in the type of pentameter line under consideration. There 
stands immediately before the principal pause of the line a modifier 
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of a substantive standing at the end of the line. This modifier may 
be a limiting genitive instead of a limiting adjective, as: 
Sola feros Hecatae|per<lonmisse canes. — Tib. i. 2. 52; 

or the substantive and the modifier may be transposed, as: 
Mens mea: quid messes uris acerba meas? — ^Tib. i. 2. 98; 

so also Tib. 3. 5. 18 dted above. 

Now when our eyes are open to this type of pentameter line we 
shall see closely corresponding hexameter lines, as: 

Utque maris vastum|prospectat turribus aequor. — ^Tib. i. 7. 19; 

SO also verses 21, 23, 25, 27, 31, etc., of the same poem. Then 

opening at random to Propertius i, 18, we find an example in the 

third line: 

Hie licet occultos|proferre impune dolores; 

so also verses 7, 21, and 29. The phenomenon is so common and 
obvious that there is no need to multiply examples. This type of 
hexameter hne is by no means limited to the elegiac poets. While 
foimd here and there in Lucretius, as i, 40, it does not seem to be 
conspicuously frequent. A glance at Catullus, poem 64 for 
instance, shows that he can use this structure very freely in his 
hexameters. Perhaps Horace considered it too stereotyped for 
his informal "talks." The more formal Ars Poetica has fourteen 
examples with five more if one counts the cases reversing the order 
of noun and modifier. 

When we come to Vergil we find numerous examples, not less 
than seventy-five in the first book without coimting those where the 
noim comes at the close of the first half of the Hne; that is, about 
every tenth line has this form. 

It may have been worth while simply to notice the presence of 
this line as a parallel to the pentameter hne which we have been 
considering. The facts may, fmrthermore, have a bearing upon the 
situation of the main caesura in certain hexameter lines. We are 
taught to expect the main caesura to fall within the third foot, but 
except where a marked sense pause falls at this point our editors of 
Vergil leave room for considerable \mcertainty as to the place of the 
main verse pause. Our notions of the sense pause are given a 
certain amoimt of weight, and at the same time we may not know 
how far our notions about sense pauses coincide with those of the 
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Romans, and how far they in reading verse would give precedence 

to sense pause as against verse structure. The first line of the 

Aeneid presents a type which is interesting in this connection. The 

second half, 

[Troiae qui primus ab oris, 

is like the examples above considered, except that the modifier 
comes just after instead of just before the regular place for the 

caesura; so line 4, 

Imemorem lunonis ob iram; 
Une 12, |Tyrii tenuere coloni; 

etc. Over eighty verses of this type are found in the first book of 
the Aeneid. The phrases in question form natural unities in sense 
and in metrical structure. From this analogy we might at first 
assimie that a line like i, 20: 

Audierat, Tyrias olim quae verteret arces, 
or I, 23: Id metuens veterisque memor Satumia belli, 

should have the chief metrical pause before Tyrias and veterisque 
respectively. But the situation of the metrical pause in the 
pentameter line is imambiguous, and here in precisely analogous 
phrases the metrical division falls after the adjective, even when 
there is a heavy sense pause just before the adjective, as: 
Dat mihi: sacrilegas|sentiat ilia manus. — Tib. 2. 4. 26; 
or: Sicut erit: nullus{defluat inde color. 

So two queries arise regarding the caesmra in such lines as: 
Audierat, Tyrias olim quae verterat arces. 
May not the Romans have felt it natural to make a sense pause after 
an adjective somewhat widely separated from its succeeding noun; 
or may they not in placing the main caesura have been governed 
more by considerations of metrical structure than of sense groups ? 
If either of these questions should be answered in the affirmative, 
there would seem to be reason for placing the main caesura some- 
what more rigidly within the third foot; or at any rate, in cases of 
doubt, we should be somewhat less ready, from consideration of 
sense pauses, to depart from the usual verse division. However 
this may be, many of the Vergilian lines in question have no other 
marked pause than the one we have pointed out. In these cases 
the analogy of the pentameter reassures the reader as to the 
intended structure of the verse. 



